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as tomorrow's sun. It will be created by Science 
and the obscurantists who assail science are, or 
would be if their influence were great enough, the 
friends of pain and sorrow and tyranny, the enemies 
of light and freedom and happiness.” 

Since those lines were written, Europe has 
experienced the curse of Hitler and Mussolini. 
Humanity has been through the agony of a second 
World War. And because of our knowledge of 
science, America was able to explode two atom 
bombs over highly populated parts of Japan. And 
now, with the world divided into two heavily armed 
camps, we are experiencing a “cold” war, the only 
consolation we can derive from which is that it is 
not a “hot” one. 

Not satisfied with having directed missiles of 
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explosive effect variously estimated from twenty- 
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human association was bound to come, no matter 
how serious temporary setbacks might be, cannot 
be entertained by the thinker who weighs up all 
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numbers were being introduced to benefits hitherto 
enjoyed by an exclusive few. The engine was at 
man’s elbow, helping him to add enormously to the 
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PROGRESS AND THE HYDROGEN BOMB 


By JOSEPH REEVES, M.P. 


(Chairman of the Rationalist Press Association) 


N the year 1925 Watts & Co. published an 
interesting book by Joseph McCabe—that re- 
doubtable champion of Freethought—entitled 


1825-1925; A Century of Stupendous Progress. \t 
was a well-documented and inspiring survey of a 
century of man’s highest achievements in the Arts 
and the Sciences, in social advancement, and in the 
release of Man from the thraldom of superstition 


and slavery. Re-reading the closing sentences in the 
book, one is alarmed at the unrealistic thinking of 
the period on man’s ability to shape his future. 
McCabe, one of the shrewdest of his contemporaries, 
makes a prophecy which in the light of events turns 
out to be almost unbelievably false. 

Dealing with science and the future, McCabe 
compares Man’s recent progress with his slow 
march over a period of twenty million years towards 
prehistoric savagery, and then draws this con- 
clusion: “We are just getting out of infancy. 
Pessimism is mere ignorance. A_ future more 
splendid than any poet can imagine is as certain 
as tomorrow's sun. It will be created by Science 
and the obscurantists who assail science are, or 
would be if their influence were great enough, the 
friends of pain and sorrow and tyranny, the enemies 
of light and freedom and happiness.” 

Since those lines were written, Eurcpe has 
experienced the curse of Hitler and Mussolini. 
Humanity has been through the agony of a second 
World War. And because of our knowledge of 
science, America was able to explode two atom 
bombs over highly populated parts of Japan. And 
now, with the world divided into two heavily armed 
camps, we are experiencing a “cold” war, the only 
consolation we can derive from which is that it is 
not a “hot” one. 

Not satisfied with having directed missiles of 


appalling explosive power and pilotless planes 
which can be guided to their destination by an 
unseen hand thousands of miles away, with a load 
of lethal material which when dropped could 
destroy a whole city, Science has now produced 
what is loosely called a “hydrogen bomb,” with an 
explosive effect variously estimated from twenty- 
five to one thousand times the strength of the 
most recent atomic bomb manufactured. 

The idea that progress towards higher forms of 
human association was bound to come, no matter 
how serious temporary setbacks might be, cannot 
be entertained by the thinker who weighs up all 
the evidence to the contrary. There are great 
possibilities of almost unlimited progress, but Man is 
required to make a supreme effort to counter the 
forces of reaction if he is to come out of this period 
of doubt and disillusionment triumphant. The 
Rationalist has an important role to play in this 
age of fear. His task during the period when reason 
was beginning to take the place of superstition in 
an increasing measure in the affairs of Man was an 
easy one compared with the uncertainties of the 
atomic age. 

In the early years of this century the benefits of 
science in material things began to flow into the 
lives of millions of fortunate people all over the 
civilized world. There was still, it is true, much 
poverty and tyranny in the Western world, but 
gradually life was becoming richer and increasing 
numbers were being introduced to benefits hitherto 
enjoyed by an exclusive few. The engine was at 
man’s elbow, helping him to add enormously to the 
amenities of life. Man moved from place to place 
at greatly increased speeds, and the tempo has now 
become so great that he finds himself travelling 
faster than sound. He communicated with his 
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fellows by the amplification and dissemination of 
sound by means unknown to him a short half- 
century ago, and, by the transmission of sound and 
picture over great distances, he was able to make a 
family of a nation. By mass production, the division 
of labour, and widespread and skilled specialization, 
he produced goods at such a prodigious rate that 
he was in danger of exhausting the raw resources 
provided by Nature. He learnt the secrets of Nature 
so accumulatively that he was able to cure many 
of the diseases which over countless ons had 
ravished the human family. 

Science had indeed helped Man to become 
mighty; but it had not made him relatively more 
civilized during this period, which, in the light of 
Man’s agelong struggle towards the light, was as 
the twinkle of an eye. Science had placed in the 
hands of Man complicated instruments of progress 
as well as instruments of retrogression. As it has 
given him penicillin, so it has revealed to him ways 
of manufacturing the hydrogen bomb. It was as if 
Science had said to Man: “*You now have a chance 
to grow to full stature. The secrets of the Universe 
have been revealed to you. You can now master 
the conditions under which you dwell in the world. 
But such power needs to be coupled with a pro- 
found sense of responsibility lest you destroy 
yourself and yours with the very power you possess.” 

Since the very earliest forms of scientific analysis 
were used for the purpose of discovering truth, 
Rationalists have been the champions of freedom. 
They have used every legitimate means in their 
power to ensure to Science all the facilities necessary 
for experiment and expression, so that the area of 
Truth might be progressively widened, and so that 
Man might at long last be freed from the bondage 
of witchcraft, superstition, and false doctrine. 
That task is by no means completed. Thousands 
of millions of our fellow men still wallow in abject 
poverty, misery, and superstition—scientific pro- 
gress has meant little or nothing to them. 

The awakening of Asia in the last few years to the 
existence of wholesale crass poverty for millions of 
her people is but one of the many problems facing 
the Western world and its vaunted civilization. It 
is as if Science had jumped ahead of our capacity 
to deal with the involved and complex social and 
economic problems facing humanity. We now have 
stupendous power concentrated in such manageable 
proportions that opportunities are given to the 
unscrupulous to dash all Man’s hopes of progress 
to the ground. 

The New York Times stated in a recent leader: 
“We now move towards the supreme crisis of our 
generation, and perhaps of all generations. Whether 
the hydrogen bomb is soon available for military 
purposes or whether it is not, we can now be fairly 
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sure that such a bomb is possible. In face of such 
a deadly peril, it is incredible that any nation or 
group of nations should reject any preventative.” 

With this view we must all agree. If Man has 
ever been required to be rational, it is now, with all 
this exterminating danger confronting him. To be 
complacent is to court disaster. 

It has been said that no physicist doubts that if 
a hydrogen bomb can be developed in America, it 
can also be developed elsewhere. If this is so, and 
it certainly would appear to be the case, then were 
the “cold war” to degenerate into a “hot war,” as 
it might very easily do, by a few foolhardy acts by 
one side or the other, Man might proceed to whole- 
sale self-destruction. 

The new task of the Rationalist, the task of our 
age of Un-reason, is not so much the need to ensure 
the maximum of freedom for scientific advancement 
in the true interests of Man, although there is still 
much to be done in this field, but the pressing task 
of ensuring coliective control over the use to which 
scientific knowledge may be put in the days to come. 

The power which the splitting of the atom placed 
in the hands of Man, used in his collective interest, 
may help to banish poverty, misery, and illiteracy 
from the face of the Earth. But this cannot come 
about unless Man directs his own destiny with 
wisdom, understanding, and infinite compassion 
for his less fortunate fellows. And he cannot do 
this with his present parochial systems of government. 
Humanity as a whole is challenged by this situation, 
and only humanity can provide the necessary 
safeguards for survival. This task, stupendous in 
its proportions, complicated by the social chaos of 
our age, will need the concentrated attention of all 
men and women of goodwill if we are to survive, 
let alone enter the second “Century of Stupendous 
Progress.” 
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THE RIGHT TO A ROMAN DEATH 


“As the law stands, the owner of a horse or dog who 
does not put the animal out of its misery may be fined 
for cruelty, and if he shows this mercy to a human 
being imploring to be released he may be hanged for 
murder.”—DEAN INGE; Talks in a Free Country (Putman). 

TOTAL of 2,831 suicides last year is reported 

from France, the highest figure since 1929. 
True, adds the reporter with a levity that makes 
light of these grim statistics, the cost of living in 
France has gone up two thousand per cent since 
1940, and one must expect everything to go up in 
proportion. Equally flippant is the story he tells of 
an Agnostic who, before taking his life, offered up 
this diplomatic prayer: ““O God! if there be a God, 
have mercy on my soul, if I havea soul.” For to the 
man who does earnestly believe that he has an 
immortal soul, which will for some reason be 
damned if he destroys his body, suicide presents 
a more serious problem. 

Viewed without religious bias, the problem, as 
stated by Hume, is simply this. Since no man has 
ever asked to come into this world, should he not 
have a perfect right to quit it when he pleases? If 
it be alleged that to shorten one’s life is to interfere 
with Providence, is it not equally an interference with 
Nature when one uses medical science to prolong it? 

In England Christian influences, based on this 
immortality of the soul that belongs to God alone, 
have long been at work undermining the old Roman 
conception of the nobility of self-immolation. In 
the days of Cesar, when men were men, no Roman 
ever thought of surviving defeat or disgrace; he 
perished nobly on his sword. This ancient custom, 
in which Shakespeare’s heroes revelled, has, as 
everyone knows, survived in modern Japan, where 
hara-kiri is still considered an honourable form of 
death. 

It does not appear, however, to be so generally 
known that in few civilized countries outside England 
is felo de se, as the learned coroners call it, held to 
be a crime. Even in Scotland, for instance, attempted 
suicide is no crime at all. No, not even on the 
Sabbath. Scotsmen read their Bibles and apparently 
find no injunction therein against suicide. More- 
over motive, surely, enters into the question of 
determining what is or is not suicide. The early 
Christian martyrs who voluntarily went to their 
death when they might have escaped were not re- 
garded as suicides, any more than was Captain 
Oates, who invited death at the South Pole to save 
his companions, or than Gandhi would have been 
in India had he succumbed during one of his 
voluntary fasts. 

And what shall we say of the death of Socrates? 
His crime? He had but denied the old-fashioned 


gods and proclaimed man’s right to think for him- 
self. His judges would have pardoned him had he 
so abased himself as to seek their clemency; he 
could have escaped—his friends had bribed all the 
officials—but he chose martyrdom and drank from 
the poisoned cup. Plato, in his Phaedo, has related 
for us the death scene in “prose which is more 
beautiful than poetry” and which constitutes one 
of the most dramatic masterpieces in European 
literature. 

But these, you will say, are exceptional cases. We 
are concerned only to determine whether a man or 
woman, weary of life on account of suffering and 
sickness or from other causes, has a right volun- 
tarily to seek death. Until a few years ago most 
Churchmen would doubtless have said no, but 
there are signs of a change of heart. 

Did not the Dean of St. Paul’s, Dr. Matthews, in 
a recent address to the Voluntary Euthanasia Legis- 
lation Society, declare that after surveying the pros 
and cons of the matter he had come to the con- 
clusion that the Society’s proposal was fully in 
accord with Christian conceptions of right and 
duty? “Love and compassion,” he said, “should 
lead intelligent Christian people to support volun- 
tary euthanasia (mercy killing) . . . When we are 
confronted with suffering which, so far as we can 
see, can have no beneficial effect, and which is 
wholly destructive in its consequences, there is, I 
urge, a prima facie duty to do what we can to bring 
it to an end.” 

That too, it may be recalled, was the view extolled 
by Sir Thomas More, a canonized saint, in his 
Utopia, wherein the sufferer from an_ incurable 
disease is exhorted by priest or magistrate to 
“despatch himself out of that painful life... or else 
suffer himself to be rid of it by others.” 

The King’s physician, the late Lord Dawson of 
Penn, was of opinion that the decision to submerge 
the patient's sufferings, though it shorten his life, 
should be left to “the wisdom and conscience of the 
medical profession.” Should this ruling be applied 
to mental and moral as well as physical suffering ? 

Consider the case of that eminent French surgeon, 
Thierry de Martel, who, in 1940, when the Nazi 
invaders were at the gates of Paris, took his life by 
an overdose of lethal poison. Physically, he was no 
coward. His friends tell of how on the Balkan front, 
in the First World War, this descendant of Mirabeau 
could not resist charging the enemy with the cavalry 
regiment of which he was the medical officer. 

His moral courage in the operating room is even 
better known. When, for instance, the American 
banker, Harjes, of Pierpont Morgan and Company, 
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lay dying with a fractured skull, the result of a polo 
accident, the two expert surgeons sent for were 
Thierry de Martel and Jean-Louis Faure. ‘Useless 
to operate,” said Faure. “Not one chance in a 
hundred.”” “If there were only one chance in a 
thousand,” replied de Martel, “that chance should 
be taken.”” Not for an instant did he hesitate to 
risk his professional reputation. He operated, and 
Harjes died. 

Courage, de Martel had in plenty. But the death 
of his son at the front, the disgrace of defeated 
France, the surrender of Paris to the victorious 
Boches, were too much for this high-souled Roman 
to bear. With Hitler’s triumph, he saw nothing but 
the abyss of a new Dark Age. The death of France 
and all that she had stood for was the end of his 
world. “I will not bow to false gods,” he said; 
“for me there is left only the cup of Socrates.” 

Who shall cast a stone? How many there are 
that so glibly talk of suicide as a coward’s death who, 
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if sentenced to death and given a pistol, would 
not have the courage to pull the trigger! 

Vainly has Christian tradition striven to affix 
nothing but felonious contumely to the word 
“suicide”; it can never entirely efface the nobility 
inherent in the expression,““A Roman Death.” 

Indeed, how shall death by one’s own hand be 
voted ignoble when it has inspired some of the 
noblest lines in Shakespeare ? 

Give me my rohe, put on my crown; I have im- 

mortal longings in me, 
says Cleopatra before applying the fatal asp to her 
breast. Is not that a regal death? A noble way to 
wed immortality ? 

The truth is that there are few subjects more 
debatable than this question of a man’s right to 
end his life, and it is probable that men will never 
reach agreement on the subject, but each continue 
to act in the matter according to his individual 
conscience. PETER FONTAINE 


THE PAULINE PROBLEM 


HIS article makes no pretence to originality. 
In it | propose to examine the treatment of the 
Pauline problem by three able modern Rationalists, 
to weigh their differences, and to state the con- 


clusions which they suggest to me. The three I have 
selected are Alfred Loisy, whose conclusions are 
summed up in The Birth of the Christian Religion, 
translated into English in 1948; L. Gordon Rylands, 
whose Critical Analysis of the Four Chief Pauline 
Epistles (1929) is supplemented by his Beginnings of 


Gnostic Christianity (1940); and finally L. 
Couchoud, whose latest position is stated in The 
Creation of Christ, translated in 1939. It will be 
noted that Loisy holds to the historicity of Jesus, 
while Rylands and Couchoud are mythicists. All 
three agree in one respect. None of them accept the 
Pauline Epistles in their entirety—not even the 
famous four (Romans, | and 2 Corinthians, and 
Galatians). None of them, on the other hand, go 
to the extreme of Van Manen, who relegated all the 
Pauline literature to the second century. All three 
discriminate, but they discriminate on very different 
lines. 

To Loisy, Paul is the best known and most active, 
but not the first of the early Christian missionaries 
to the pagan world. There is nothing against the 
statement in the Acts that he was a tent maker of 
Tarsus in Cilicia. But the story that he took part in 
the stoning of Stephen, and equally the story of his 
miraculous vision on the road to Damascus, must 
be rejected. The Epistles never refer to Stephen and, 
though they mention “visions and revelations,” are 
silent on the vision described in the Acts. The 


accounts in the Acts and Epistles of Paul's early 
activities are hopelessly contradictory. The only 
points on which they agree are that at Damascus 
something happened which is summed up in Gala- 
tians in the phrase: “It was the good pleasure of 
God to reveal his Son in me”’; that a little later Paul 
had to make a hurried escape from Damascus; and 
that his early missionary activity was in Syria and 
Cilicia. But while the Acts say that this early 
activity was undertaken in close co-operation with 
the older apostles, the Epistles insist that it was 
completely independent of them, and that not for 
fourteen years did Paul trouble to ask whether his 
“gospel” was agreeable to them or not. According 
to the Acts, Paul dutifully accepted the ruling of the 
“apostles and elders” at Jerusalem as to just how 
much of the Jewish law was binding on the Gentile 
churches. According to the Epistles, he accepted no 
ruling at all and attacked Cephas (Peter) to his face 
for presuming to tell Gentile converts what they 
might or might not eat. No reconciliation is possible 
between these accounts. 

If the Epistles, or even Galatians alone, are really 
Paul's, there can be no hesitation in preferring their 
account to the obviously cooked narrative of the 
Acts. Loisy does not wholly accept either version. 
He accepts the basic Pauline authorship of Romans, 
1 and 2 Corinthians, Galatians, and two or three of 
the shorter Epistles, but holds that the Pauline 
nucleus has been padded out by interpolators 
anxious to father on Paul the polemics, disciplinary 
rules, and theology of a later generation. Paul was 
a notable propagandist of early Christianity; he was 
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not the author of what Loisy calls the ‘‘Law-sin- 
death theory” of Romans and Galatians or the 
mysticism of the Corinthian and later Epistles. 
Rylands’s analysis of the chief Pauline Epistles is 
a worthy rival of Loisy’s and merits more attention 
than it has yet received. A loyal, but not servile, 
student of Van Manen, Rylands brings to bear on 
the Epistles a wide knowledge of early Christian 
literature and a keen eye for differences of style and 
doctrine. He is thereby led to set aside Van Manen’s 
conclusion that the Epistles belong wholly to the 
second century. They are stratified compilations. 
In parts the doctrine is what is called Gnostic—that 
is, the writer sees the root of all evil in ignorance of 
the true God, and the remedy in knowledge (gnosis) 
mystically arrived at through sharing in the divine 
spirit. “Christ” is simply another name for this 
spirit: and by conversion men and women become 
“members of Christ.” But in other parts of the 
Epistles emphasis is laid on the death of Christ as a 
sacrifice for sin, and on salvation by faith in this 
sacrifice—-a quite different and far cruder doctrine 
than the other. The question is which is the 
original and which the padding. Rylands argues that 
the Gnostic doctrine is the original. In the chief 
Gnostic sections there is no animosity against the 
Jews as such, no allusion to the destruction of 


Jerusalem, and no hint of any organized persecution 
by the Roman Government. This suggests that at 
least parts of the Epistles are prior to a.p. 70, and 
indeed to 64. But if so, they may just as well be 


Paul’s as anyone else’s. Paul’s name was hardly 
worth forging at so early a date. Rylands, indeed, 
refines on this and distinguishes differences of 
authorship within the early strata, mainly on grounds 
of style. But since much even of the early strata 
was rewritten in rhythm to make it easier to 
memorize, the importance of style can be overrated. 

It is curious that Couchoud, a radical mythicist, 
should in the matter of Pauline scholarship be more 
conservative than either Loisy or Rylands. In 
The Creation of Christ he accepts as genuine whole 
chunks of the Epistles which they reject. He thinks 
that Marcion in the second century, when editing 
Paul’s remains, fabricated Ephesians and 2 Thes- 
salonians and interpolated | Corinthians, and that a 
later anti-Marcionite editor made additions to 
Romans and Galatians and concocted the Pastorals, 
embodying in these some short Pauline fragments. 
Otherwise everything, even Philippians, even Co- 
lossians, is credited to the “little sickly fellow, 
probably epileptic, possessed by electric energy and 
by quivering pride,” of whose personal appearance 
Couchoud has so enviable and endearing a 
knowledge! 

it cannot be said that there exist yet any scientifi- 
caliv assured results of Pauline criticism. But 
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towards such results the writers under review have 
at least contributed something. Couchoud and 
Loisy, fiercely though they differ from each other, 
agree in recognizing the rhythmical style of much 
of the New Testament. This is important. Real 
letters, real biography, and real history are not 
written so, though Couchoud seems to think that 
letters were. We may say at once that an Epistle or 
part of an Epistle, if rhythmical, is not as it stands a 
letter of Paul or anybody else, though a real letter 
may have been put later into rhythm for memoriza- 
tion by illiterate congregations. 

This fact largely discounts arguments from style. 
If a modern controversial writing, say The Age of 
Reason, An Essay on Population, or the Communist 
Manifesto, were put into verse for purposes of 
popularization, how much would be left of the style 
of Paine, Malthus, or Marx? Vocabulary might 
still count for something; doctrine for much; but 
style would have vanished away. 

There remain the arguments from logical con- 
sistency and from historical context. Here is the 
important contribution of Rylands. Nothing can 
get over the fact that the Epistles are a patchwork. 
The same man cannot be the author of the “Law- 
sin-death” theory of Romans v and the mysticism 
of | Corinthians ii; the same man cannot have told 
women to remain veiled when “praying or 
prophesying,” and also to keep silence and not 
speak at all; the same man cannot have said that 
the resurrection of Christ had been attested by five 
hundred witnesses, and yet have written: “If the 
dead are not raised, neither hath Christ been 
raised: your faith is vain’—resting the particular 
fact on the general instead of vice versa. 

As to what is early or late in the patchwork, 
historical context is a good criterion. Rylands makes 
good use of it; and its use can be extended. In the 
Gnostic sections—-for example, | Corinthians xii— 
we read of a very primitive stage of Church organ- 
ization. There are no permanent officials, no 
bishops, no elders, but only “spiritual gifts’? which 
apparently any member of the “body of Christ” 
may exercise. In | Corinthians ix, on the other hand, 
a peremptory claim is made for the maintenance of 
Christian clergy by their congregations, and **Paul” 
actualiy eulogizes his own magnanimity in not 
taking the “screw” to which he is entitled! To any- 
one with a knowledge of Church history it must be 
plain that xii is early and 1x a late forgery. Such 
arguments, which could be multiplied, go far to 
contirm Rylands’s conclusion that the authentic Paul 
was a Gnostic, and that the sections which torture 
texts to prove vicarious atonement, justification by 
faith, and the right of ministers to a stipend are 
by a second-century special pleader. 

ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 
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GREAT deal has been said and written about 
Acthis scientific age,’ but the truth is that modern 
civilization is the very negation of science. Socially, 
we are still living at the level of a tribe of nomads, 
blandly ignoring the fact that a manner of living 
which enabled them to expand is quite unsuited to 
us. Every advance in health, material comfort, and 
expectation of life is consequently more than offset 
by wars, unemployment, shortages, poverty, and 
unparalleled irritation and frustration. 

In the nineteenth century the benefits of scientific 
achievement were largely nullified by the families of 
ten children. in fifty years Britain’s population 
rose by more than twenty-five millions, that of 
Germany by thirty-five millions, that of America by 
seventy-five millions, and Europe more than doubled 
its numbers. There was little alarm; more con- 
sumers, it was said, meant more demand; more 
demand meant more employment and increased 
output. General prosperity and contentment would 
ensue. Each new consumer, however, was also a 


would-be producer—in a world in which one machine 
was rapidly producing for scores of human beings. 
The rise of new industries masked this; gigantic 
fortunes were made, confirming the belief of the 


less energetic that the only way to achieve was to 
grab, hold, and procreate. 

Today the bill for that orgy of procreation is 
being presented. We have an abundance of con- 
sumers, but their pockets are empty. Mankind is 
trying desperately, by economizing, inventing, im- 
proving, planning, intensive cultivation, makeshifts, 
synthetics, or downright robbery of neighbours, to 
give its tremendous populations a high standard of 
living. It cannot be done. Everyone is more or 
less “smart” and “economical,” but values vanish 
overnight and no one is altogether immune from 
disaster. It is quite obvious that we have, for more 
than a century, been living on our expectation of 
good things to come. 

But there is comforting talk of ‘under-developed 
areas,’ atomic power, and sufficient for all. Indeed? 
There are two kinds of ‘“development’—that of 
fertile and that of infertile regions. In the firsc 
case, mankind moves in, clearing, building, and 
intensive cultivation begin, and in a generation or so 
the region is poorer than other areas, with a rapidly 
increasing population gambling on chances that no 
longer exist. And in point of fact today these 
regions are a dream. They no longer exist. 

There remain infertile areas; here mankind must 
give before taking. For any advantage to accrue, it 
must be able eventually to take more than it gives. 
The mere technical possibility, say, of irrigating the 
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Sahara desert is not enough. It is useless sending 
workers to develop other areas if you cannot feed 
them and if the effort of producing the necessary 
materials for such development causes hardship 
among those who remain at home. And what are 
the facts? Australia has reduced by fifty per cent her 
number of immigrants; South Africa has been 
urged to grow food instead of roses. 

Can atomic energy devise new methods of re- 
juvenating the soil? In the future possibly, but not 
at the moment; and the moment is all-important. 
We cannot multiply on promises. p 

And what of the stripping of the earth of oxygen- 
giving vegetation and its replacement by bricks and 
mortar? What changes may this be producing in 
the still unknown cosmic rays? The great apes 


_ cannot live in large communities; what, therefore, 


is the psychological and perhaps physical effect of 
prolonged living in medern towns? Is the observed 
rise in the numbers of insane, neurotic, queer, and 
touchy people and sub-normal children a symptom 
of the species degenerating by over-multiplication? 
Instead of deploring the illiteracy of 1,500 million 
human beings, should not UNESCO rather deplore 
their existence? These questions and many others 
can be answered only by expert research; but the 
doctors are too busy ushering new individuals into 
the world to attend to them. 

An absurd attention is given to the human baby. 
It is protected, as it must be, but regarded as a god. 
But directly it shows itself to be just agother human 
being it is fit for drudgery, unemployment, semi- 
starvation, and may be bayoneted, gassed, nepalmed 
or just blown to pieces, only its parents and perhaps 
a few friends objecting. Why? The answer is 
simple. At twenty years of age one is adult and 
must make way for swarms of other babies, each 
clamouring for its share of life. Hence the ex- 
pression “too old at forty’; hence the dismissal of 
such elderly employees to make room for the 
abundant young and inexpensive. 

Jobs have been “created.” What jobs? Those 
which contribute nothing to the well-being of man- 
kind. Hence neédless bureaucracy. The greater the 
surfeit of human beings, the later the period at 
which a man earns an income on which to marry. 
But there are marriage allowances, reduced income- 
tax, hire purchase of furniture, cars, and houses. . . 
At all costs children must be hustled into the world 
even if twenty years later they have to be hustled 
out again. In point of fact they are hustled out 
again. Wars, fires, floods, traffic accidents, epi- 
demics, and famines accomplish this. The advanced 
countries, “developing” others, bring child welfare, a 
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reduction of infantile mortality, and a birth-rate of 
4,000 a day! Hence militarist Japan; hence the 
present difficulties with native populations. 


Human affairs today are like a patched-up 


leaky cistern. The water gushes out in one place; 
there is a frantic rush to repair the damage. The 
pressure rises meanwhile, and out it spurts in another 
direction. The obvious thing to do is to shut the 
water off temporarily and replace the damaged 
cistern. Figurative language, it will be objected. But 
the water is the birth-rate, and the cistern our out- 
worn ideas regarding it. 

The remedy goes far beyond the suggestions of 
the “Ethical Dilemma” of Prof. A. V. Hill at the 
British Association meeting in September. It means 
removing the present deliberate encouragements of 
a high birth-rate, not only in India but in the 
advanced countries. Here in Britain we are paying 
couples to have more children. We cannot penalize 
those who have already taken advantage of this 
situation, but we can introduce legislation so that 
parents engendering children one year after a fixed 
date will receive no such encouragement. Children 
born thereafter would not suffer; they would enter 
a world promising less hardship, less unemployment, 
less war. ‘Race suicide,’ would scream the military 
leaders. But is their objection valid? 

One determined man with suitable equipment can 
put a brigade to flight. Granted identical ‘planes, 
victory goes to the pilot with the steadiest nerves 
and keenest eyesight, hearing, and determination. 
All these imply good heredity and upbringing, 
neither of which exists in over-populated countries. 
Millions of allies are comforting; but one serious 
debacle and off they go to forced labour for the 
enemy. True the enemy then has the worry of 
feeding and clothing them, but Belsen, Dachau, and 
Breendonck provided the answer to that. And the 
countries having the highest birth-rates in 1939 were 
Germany and Japan—the /osers. 

Organized religion has been in a large measure 
responsible for this tragic situation. However 
passionately we may endorse the “Increase and mul- 
tiply,” however successful this proved for nomadic 
tribes and other civilizations, it will not do for us; 
it will not do because the arth is not elastic. 

But the bulk of mankind es erywhere is still obsessed 
with notions that are no longer valid. All species 
have their natural enemies. Nature has at last 
pitted against Man the only animal worthy of his 
metal —himself. Today we have the choice: either 
we remove the present deliberate economic and other 
encouragements of the birth-rate and substitute 
a contrary policy or, floods, traffic accidents, fires, 
neuroses, and insanity proving quite insufficient, 
atomic disintegration and radiation will remove us 
all. REGINALD READER 
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I SHOULD like to wish you a Happy New Year; but I 
hesitate because the word ‘happy’ in our modern 
usage conveys trivialities or worse—as in the ditty 
“Sometimes I'm happy, sometimes I'm blue-oo.”” 

If you will interpret ‘happiness’ in the sense of the 
word the Greeks had for it—eudaimonia, meaning well- 
being, wholeness, integrity—then that is what I wish you. 


* 


One of my pupils in a psychology class recently asked 
me if I knew the definition of a Psychiatrist. | bought 
it 

Knowing the tender susceptibilities of those who 
inquire into other people’s susceptibilities I wonder 
whether I ought to repeat it: but here it is. A Psychia- 
trist is a man who goes to the Folies Bergére and sits 
facing the audience. 

* 


To make up for poking my gentle fun at other academic 
persons, please allow me to quote a quip against my own 
line of business. “Philosophy is the art of bewildering 
oneself methodically.” 


* 


The discovery of confusion is, however, the cure for 
it, in spite of M. M. Parrish’s despairing cry in The 
Saturday Evening Post: 

¢*With what confusion thinking’s fraught ! 
I sometimes think I'll think no more, 
For when I spend much time in thought 
I unthink things I thought before.” 


* 


Perhaps it is the heart, rather than the head, that is 
our refuge. “The heart has its reasons,” said Pascal. 

Yet surely we must agree with John Morley that 
though great thoughts may come from the heart, they 
must go round by the head. 


* 


Not necessarily, of course, through the eye—as 
Groucho Marx put it in his pertinent comment on our 
latest distraction. Television, he contends, is very 
educative because it isn’t. “Every time someone puts 
it on,” he explained, “I go into another room and read 
a book.” 

* 


I, personally, do not despise these scientific extensions 
of man’s power of communicating with his fellows. It 
is only when they become habitual that routine plays 
its sinister part in divorcing acts from thought. 


* 


An honest columaist must needs reflect on the occa- 
sions when his excuses for lateness of ‘copy’ (on the 
grounds that he has been so busy) has called down upon 
his head the stern Editorial Comment that the best way 
to be really busy is not to be. As Whitehead said, 
“We avoid work in order to work better.” 


* 


In our present national and international discontents 
it is pleasant to feel that we can always turn to Ration- 
alists for sense. ‘“‘Where Freedom is not,” said Tom 
Paine, “there is my country.” 
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Notes and News 


Mrimpers of the Rationalist Press Association are 
reminded that their subscriptions become due on 
January |. The new subscription rates are £1 Is. for 
full membership and 10s. 6d. for associate membership. 
Associate members are entitled to receive The Literary 
Guide throughout the year, while ordinary members 
may have literature issued by the Association to the full 
value of their subscriptions. 


* 


The Annual Dinner and Dance of the Rationalist 
Press Association will take place this year at the 
Trocadero Restaurant, London, W.1, on Thursday, 
June 11, 1953. This date has been chosen for the con- 
venience of members who may be visiting London 
during the Coronation period, and it is hoped that there 
will be a large gathering of friends from the provinces 
and overseas as well as members living in London. 
lickets (25s. each) may be obtained from the Secretary 
at § Johnson’s Court, Fleet Street, E.C.4. 

+ 


The 1952 R.P.A. Conference was, many thought, the 
“best ever."’ Next year the Association will gather at 
Stephenson Hall, Sheffield University, a handsome new 
building with comfortable accommodation similar to 
that we had at Leicester. The subject will be ‘The 
Impact of Religion on Daily Life.” 


The University Rationalist (or near Rationalist) 
Societies are going strong. At Birmingham they chal- 
lenged the pious to debate on October 23, and Messrs. 
H. J. Blackham and G. Horn declared that the evidence 
for the Bodily Resurrection was inadequate. The 
attendance was large and lively and many new members 
were secured. Among their speakers for this and the 
coming term are Professors Ayer, Firth, and Barbara 
Wootton. The Cambridge Heretics can claim this term 
a membership approaching 700, nearly twice the Bir- 
mingham number. At Nottingham, London, and 
Leicester the ferment is working and the Oxford Heretics 
have gained notoriety by means of a hoax. 

* 


Mr. M. Herder Coleman will talk on “Biology and 
its Bearing on Rationalism” at the Crown and Dove 
Hotel, Bridewell Street, Bristol, on Wednesday, January 
7, at 7.30 p.m. Questions and discussion will follow. 
All readers in or near Bristol are cordially invited. 

* 


Prof. W. J. H. Sprott, of Nottingham University, will 
deliver the next Josiah Mason Lectures at Birmingham 
University, on “Science and Social Action,” on Thurs- 
days, at 5 p.m., from January Z2 to March 12, during 
the Spring Term, 19583. 

The 1953 series of Charles Beard Lectures will be 
given by Prof. J. B.S. Haldane on “Darwinism and its 
Application to Human Society.” The lectures will 
take place at Ruskin College, Oxford, on Mondays at 
S p.m., commencing on January 19. 

a 


Watts & Co. announce publication shortly of a book 
by Prof. Sir Ernest Kennaway, F.R.S., entitled Some 
Religious Illusions in Art, Literature, and Experience. 
The author, who has had a distinguished career in 
medicine, describes how he came to doubt such religious 


doctrines as that of Hell, which clouded his young days: 
the Resurrection of Christ; the Day of Judgment; and 
human survival—all believed in early life to be true, 
but which had to be rejected in the course of his studies 
of human minds and bodies. This book, which so 
clearly reveals Sir Ernest Kennaway’s single-minded 
pursuit of the truth in his critical and impartial examin- 
ation of the doctrines of the Christian religion, should 
appeal to all Rationalists and especially to those who 
themselves have been forced, in later years, to discard 
belief hitherto regarded as beyond all question. Finely 
illustrated, the book includes nineteen plates, four of 
which are in colour. The work is to be priced at 10s. 6d. 


* 


Another announcement by Watts & Co. relates to 
the issue of new impressions of two important and well- 
known books in their list of publications: Prof. V. 
Gordon Childe’s Social Evolution, which has now reached 
its third impression, and Prof. Raymond Firth’'s 
Elements of Social Organization (second impression). 
Both books have been well received by the Press and have 
had extensive sales. Social Evolution, which deals with 
the evolution of societies in the light of archeological 
relics, has been described by Dr. Glyn Daniel, in a 
B.B.C. talk, as “one of the most important works of 
prehistoric scholarship that have appeared so far this 
century.” The first part of Prof. Firth’s book is concerned 
with the concept of Social Organization and the nature 
of social change, and later chapters with the relation of 
social organization to economic, xsthetic, moral, and 
religious values. The Manchester Guardian writes of 
this monumental work: “It is not easy to imagine a 
book that would better meet the need for a non-technical 
exposition of what social anthropologists are doing;” 
and The Humanist describes it as “one of the best intro- 
ductions to Social Anthropology in the language.” 
The price of Elements of Social Organization \s 18s., 
and of Prof. Childe’s Social Evolution 10s. 6d. 


* 


Radio Listeners may have noted on November 19, 
Home Programme, a broadcast entitled “The Experience 
of Age.” Three of the octogenarians who discussed their 
own outlooks were Laurence Housman (87), Gilbert 
Murray (86), and Bertrand Russell (80), all known 
for their Humanist views. It is a pity place could not 
be found for Eden Phillpotts (90), Sir Arthur Keith 
(86), Joseph McCabe (85), and S. K. Ratcliffe (84), all 
of whom still hold to their Rationalist convictions 
unheeding the passing of the years, for these have 
confirmed them in their opinions. 


OUR SUSTENTATION FUND 


Donations received ‘November | to November 27, 1952 


£25—G. A. Laughton. £5—-Henry Meulen, G. B. Palmes. £2 2s 
William Angus, Dr. W. H. Cilliers, S. S. Sumner. t2-- A. R. Lewis 
tt 1Ss.—J. C. Griffiths. £1 Ss.—M. McGillivray. £1 Is.—Anon, 
“D.B.", A. D. Fort, L. G. F. Routledge, J. W. Staddon, G. Garnham 
Turner. William Allan, H. Fiddian, Sir Randle Holme, F. S. B 
Lawes, James Lawrance, W. Edward Meads, A McLaren, 
Thomas Owen, “Parpaillot,”” A. H. Stone, John Whitaker. 15s. 
Frieda Rosenberger. 10s.— Geo. A. Binks, Joseph Cannon, Kendall B 
Harriss, A. G. McCall, C. W. Mole, B. P. Pillai, R. B. Price, C. J. 
Sammonds, P. A. Soyer. 8s.—A. Clegg. 7s. 6d.-—G. I. Bennett, 
W. Davies. 6s.— 1D. Davies. Ss.—A. S. Beardsmore, W. Brotherton, 
J. W. English, “A. E. G.", W. Hartley, E. E. Kirby, H. Kyffin, 
“Taillear,” Stanley Thorogood, H. Williamson, “J. A.W." 3s. 6d. 
V. H. Hawkes. 


Total received since January 1, 1952: £249 45, 2d 
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Parsons’ 
Flying Sorcery 


THE veneration of relics is an authorized practice of the 
Roman Church and one which has the support of the 
great doctors of early Christianity. St. Thomas Aquinas 
formulates the doctrinal principle thus: “Now it is 
manifest that we should show honour to the saints of 
God, as being members of Christ, and children and 
friends of God, and our intercessors. Wherefore in 
memory of them we ought to honour any relics of theirs 
in a fitting manner: principally their bodies, which are 
temples, and organs of the Holy Spirit dwelling and 
operating in them, and are destined to be likened to the 
body of Christ by the glory of the resurrection. Hence 
God himself fittingly honours such relics by working 
miracles at their presence.”’ It was in this tradition that 
the right arm of St. Francis Xavier (1506-52) was recently 
flown to Lisbon from Rome for the solace of thousands 
of devout Portuguese during the celebrations of the 
saint’s fourth centenary. Despite the vigilance of the 
Church to suppress fraud—the penalty for fabricating 
relics, selling or distributing or exposing them fot 
veneration, is excommunication—it is obvious that the 
whole practice rests on shaky ground. To identify a 
human arm should not be difficult, but identifying it 
with one particular man is surely fraught with danger, 
especially when its owner died several hundreds of years 
ago. However, this does not seem to have troubled the 
Portuguese, who duly flew the relic back to base for 
future use. 


Dark-brown Magic 


Witch doctors in the Union of South Africa have recently 
been forbidden by the Government to advertise their 
magical remedies, which include mixtures with human, 
supernatural, legendary, and mythical ingredients, and 
substances alleged to be capable of ensuring wealth 
or success Or immunity from “hostile agencies, super- 
natural powers, witchcraft, or unnatural diseases.” 


Upright Calvinists 


Describing in a newspaper article a recent visit to 
Scandinavia, Michael Barsley put forward an interesting 
and lighthearted theory touching the relationship 
between bicycles and religion in Holland. He believes 
that the religion of the cyclist is somehow reflected in 
the machine he rides. There is, for example, the Cal- 
vinist bicycle; a tall, black, upright machine, ridden 
with implacable fury; and the Catholic bicycle 
“coloured and low-slung, and perhaps revealing the 
muscular, sunburned limbs of a joily girl from the 
Southern Provinces.” Perhaps readers of the Guide can 
suggest other everyday articles which reflect the religion 
of the user. Thus, Baptists may prefer to write with the 
ball-point pen which is advertised as being suitable for 
writing under water. No prizes are offered, but perhaps 
space can be found for the best examples sent in. 


Obligation and Command 


In the first of his four Hamlyn Lectures on “English 
Law and Morals,” a report of which recently appeared 
in the Manchester Guardian, Prof. A. C. Goodhart 
stressed the importance of the relationship between 
State Law and moral law. He believed that there was 
a general recognition of a moral duty to obey the duly 
constituted Government of the State, and it was this 
moral sense that was perhaps the strongest tie between 
the individual and the State. In Britain the law did not 
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command, but the citizen recognized that he had obli- 
gations towards his fellows. The law was an expression 
of moral purpose, and changes in law reflected changing 
moral standards. In other words, one concluded from 
this part and the remainder of the lecture, moral stan- 
dards arise from a sense of one’s obligations to society 
as a whole—not an obligation to some divine being who 
handed down arbitrary dicta from above. Hence, 
since moral standards change with a changing society, 
to insist upon the observance of certain ethical rules 
which obtained in a Middle East society—and no doubt 
suited it--some thousands of years ago is surely futile 
and undesirable. This is not to deny the usefulness of 
many of the Commandments and other Biblical teach- 
ings, but it is not necessary to swallow a whole bookful 
of myths and legends in order to decide that murder, 
theft, and perjury are, usually, undesirable practices. 


Masonry Buttressed 


Holding the Rev. Walton Hannah's recent exposé of 
Freemasonry “in utter and withering contempt as an 
outpouring of a diseased mind, deserving of no notice 
whatsoever,” a_ clerical gentleman calling himself 
“Vindex” has launched a swingeing attack, in a book 
called Light Invisible, on Hannah and his book Darkness 
Visible. Describing Hannah's book as *‘a venomous and 
utterly unprincipled attack . . . cowardly and felonious 

. without honour . .. without decency . . . sinister 
and disruptive,”’ maintains that far from being 
incompatible with Christianity, Freemasonry is “un- 
doubtedly ahead of Christianity in recognizing the 
validity and worshipfulness of God, the Great Architect 
of the Universe.” He maintains, too, that “there is 
hardly a Mason in England who would not like to see 
Hannah horsewhipped, unfrocked from his sacred 
office, and driven from the country.”” On top of these 
examples of Christian charity, “*Vindex”’ urges all Masons 
to protest to the bookshops which stock Hannah's 
book, letting it be understood that they prefer to buy 
all their books elsewhere. ‘‘Nobody,”’ he says, ‘wishes 
to victimize innocent booksellers or to stifle freedom 
of expression, but there are Masonic decencies and 
privacies which must be preserved.”” Will the book- 
sellers be intimidated ? Perhaps their reply to a waspish 
and vulgar author who endangers their livelihood will 
be to ban his book. 


Unpalatable Conclusions 


Speaking recently to Hull University College students, 
Prof. Hale Bellot pointed out that university life was 
not a matter of stuffing one’s baggage with information 
and then departing, but a matter of living alongside 
other men and women whose interests they shared and 
learning from observation of those who were older and 
more experienced than they. The woitd was an untidy 
place, full of imperfect arrangements, and would not 
stand still while 1 was put in order; it ever threw up 
new problems before old ones were solved. “If you 
would be happy in it,” he continued, “you will do well 
not to seek perfection and total and comprehensive 
solutions, but specific improvements and adjustments. 
The quality that the academic mind can bring to 
the conduct of affairs is that of reasonableness. There 
are no short-cuts and no cure-alls, but there is a great 
deal of inaccurate thinking. The call is for hard work, 
full and precise knowledge, clear exposition, and 
refusal to accept a comfortable evasion of unpalatable 
conclusions,” D. K. H. Parsons 
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Exhortations for Rationalists 


Every free-thinking movement tends to become, 
with time, intolerant, orthodox, and puritanical. 
Hence the following exhortations, addressed to 
individual Rationalists. 


(1) A plea for greater tolerance and catholicity of 


mind. 

The desire to over-simplify, which Aldous Huxley 
calls “the original sin of the intellect,” leads to 
thinking in terms of extremes—black or white, right 
or left—with no other choice permitted. Impartial 
thought, as far as it is possible, is emotionally arid 
and consequently unpopular. Most people, 
Rationalists included, delight in finding a béte noire 
to hold responsible for the world’s ills. Hence we 
find “reasoning” of the type: “‘All Catholics are bad, 
therefore all Communists are good,” or vice versa. 
We should never think in this fashion where our 
emotions were unaffected; evidently we have not yet 
outgrown the Victorian melodrama. 

Similarly, the “black-and-white” thinker supposes 
that we must opt for either Materialism or Theism, 
with no other choice possible. ‘Neutral Monism”™ 
is held to be a snare laid by the Catholic Church 
to lead astray and entrap unwary Rationalists! To 
this the only answer is to be found in recent develop- 
ments in scientific thought, such as relativity, radio- 
activity, behaviourist psychology, and __ logical 
analysis, none of which warrant either materialism 
or mentalism. 

(2) A plea for increased scepticism. 

We are frequently told that Rationalist authorities 
on special subjects must on no account be criticized 
because they know the facts, whereas we, ignorant 
laymen that we are, do not. This, curiously enough, 
has been the traditional attitude of the Church and 
is quite out of keeping with the clause on authority 
from the R.P.A. Memorandum of Association. 
Individual specialists may know most of the facts, 
but we have also to consider the mental predis- 
position against which they interpret them. Com- 
plete impartiality is an unattainable ideal. 

The real world issue is not essentially one of 
Christian versus Communist, but of authoritarian 
versus libertarian. Rationalists are apt to turn a 
blind eye to non-Christian forms of authoritarianism 

e.g., the Muscovite Marxist Church and the 
Moslem Brotherhood. But it is obviously quite 
incongruous for a movement originally founded to 
combat a particular authoritarianism to condone a 
new type of religio-political totalitarianism which 
is merely the old enemy in a different guise. Rational- 
ists should take a definite stand with the libertarian 
and view any and every type of authority with the 
scepticism it deserves. 
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(3) A plea to eschew puritanism. 


We may define puritanism as a combination of 
self-denial with self-righteousness. I* is to be 
found in those Rationalists who indulge in 
“righteous indignation’ concerning what they call 
disgusting excesses in the novels of certain Roman 
Catholic authors. Evidently these shocked moral- 
izers wish to outbid the Free Churches in the cul- 
tivation of a ““Non-Conformist conscience.” Most 
Rationalists, in their anxiety to surpass the believer 
in living “the good life’’ (i.e., observing the moral 
code of fifty years ago), regard the unrepentant 
hedonism of Epicurus and Bentham as “a pig’s 
philosophy.”” We must, however, ask ourselves 
whether we prefer an elevating, ambitious philosophy 
resulting in human misery to a down-to-earth 
philosophy producing human contentment. Of 
course it is a matter of taste; but the real masochist 
is in a minority. 

“Intolerance is the besetting sin of moral fervour,” 
said Whitehead; and this leads us back to the first 
exhortation—a plea for greater tolerance. We should 
eschew puritanism in order to avoid intolerance 
(among other things), and we should eschew 
intolerance in order to avoid puritanism: it works 
both ways. G. C. 8S. Hopcutr 


The Witches Hymn Their God 
(The Witches’ View of the Witch Cult) 


Lucifer, sun of the kingdom of light, 
Higher than where the arsh Trinity reigns, 
Thou art the fountain of endless delight, 
Purging our souls of their sorrows and stains. 


Lord, it is thou who hast planted the seed. 

Soft is thy breath o’er the fair earth a-smiling. 
Thine is the lust of all creatures that breed. 

Oh, let us yield to thy gentle beguiling. 


He of the Garden bade Eve, our first mother, 
Shrink from the knowledge of evil and good. 
O holy serpent, our saviour, our brother, 
Man through thy cunning found wisdom and food. 
Tree that gives life is in thy charge forever, 
Sword of the Cherubim flashes in vain, 
Fruit of it falls to all men who endeavour, 
Proud and courageous, time’s secrets to gain. 


Exiled from heaven by the jealous Jehovah, 
Thou hast created a realm grander far. 
God of the Christians, thy glory’s nigh over, 
Thy star shall fade. Beams a much brighter star. 


Come, let us offer Diana, our mother, 
Suitor and spouse of our master so sweet, 

Cakes and the vine’s juice, invoking his brother, 
Her blood now we drink and her body we eat. 
Join in the dance round the throne where is seated 

He who incarnates the great king above. 
Hotly we cling to our god undefeated, 
Gaily deflowered by the sovereign of love. 
A. D. Howet SMITH 
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POSITIVE HUMANISM VERSUS 
NEGATIVE EXISTENTIALISM 


THE Feast OF Unreason. By Hector Hawton. Watts. 
236 pp., including Bibliography, Glossary, and Index. 
ISs. 

Humanists need continual reminders of the strength of 

their liberal and Humanist position; no one-is more 

capable of doing this than Mr. Hector Hawton. This 
book contains the latest reflections of a leading lay 
philosopher, written with a clarity of style and a concern 
for human welfare in the world at large that makes one 
wonder whether the market-place philosopher has come 
again to help us in our dilemma. The reireat from 
individual intellectual responsibility and the right of 
private judgment towards the comfort of some authority 
has been paralleled, as always, by a growing appeal of 
the more pessimistic human thinkers, both Christian and 

Atheist. It interests me to find Mr. Hawton pointing 

towards the future in a possible reconciliation under 

the Humanist banner of the scientific and the philo- 
sophic attitudes. 

A fresh evaluation of Existentialism or a new book by 
an Existentialist slips out into the world of books every 
few months, and Mr. Hawton draws our attention to 
the irrationalism of the Existentialist position in partic- 
ular in his chapters on Sartre and Kierkegaard. This view 
had to be stated, although I think that we must all read 
these two writers in translation to consider whether they 
have not succeeded in pointing out an irrationalism 
Bertrand 


which is paradoxically part of our rationalism. 
Russell often emphasizes this in his recent work, making 
allowances for the irrational but saying that we must 


control it. However, Mr. Hawton points to the non- 
Humanist aspects of the Sartreian philosophy, and this 
suggests that decadence may be with us and accepted as 
natural by the seeking intellectual. On Pascal and 
Nietzsche we find a genuine approach to the inherent 
instability of their outlooks, and yet instability appeals 
to the unstable, or as Nietzsche himself says, “everything 
that is profound loves the mask.’ The fundamental 
trouble was that they were not content to be men, they 
wanted to be something more than human—angels or 
supermen; “if you try to make an angel, you will make 
a beast.” 

The positive sections of this excellent study of the 
contemporary intellectual climate on the Humanist 
Tradition, the Attack on Science and the Real Choice, 
cannot be adequately summarized except in this sentence. 
Humanism was, and continues to be, a protest against 
one-sidedness, an assertion of the whole man, an ex- 
pression of the conatus towards balance and equilibrium, 
or, in the words of Leonard Woolf, which Mr. Hawton 
quotes, “the sordid and savage story of history has been 
written by man’s irrationality, and the thin precarious 
crust of civilization which has from time to time been 
built over the bloody mess has always been built by 
reason.”’ In the last chapter, too, we read, “the spreading 
wave of irrationalism would be of small importance if 
it could be confined to abstruse metaphysics. But it 
seeps into literature, drama, and politics, creating 
disgust for what is natural and neurotic estrangement 
from society.” 

This book supplements several others, particularly 
Mr. Hawton’s Philosophy for Pleasure, by attacking 
those thinkers who see misery and horror as the human 
lot instead of hope for the future. We read of dilemma 


and despair in Existentialists like Heidegger and Jaspers 
pointing no rational solution to our problems of living 
as free men in technological society. It needs reading 
and recommending and using as an antidote to Exis- 
tentialist despair-mongers—and to indicate the breadth 
of Mr. Hawton’s whole approach he says, “to realize the 
ideal of completeness and adaptation to reality we need 
all the flights of the imagination which poetry can provide, 
as well as self-disciplined activity of the reason.” The 
Feast of Unreason can be claimed as a humanist guide- 
book to help us struggle through optimistically when the 
fraternity of pessimists seems too powerful; it is an 
inexhaustible guide-book too in its recognition of the 
parts which both knowledge and imagination play in 
our lives. The simplicity of approach and attack makes 
the whole study a delight to read, and | wish it the 
success it deserves. Eric Linfirtp 


THE GHOST OF THE CAESARS 


CATHOLIC IMPERIALISM AND WORLD FREEDOM. By Avro 
Manhattan. Warts. 510 pp. including 5 pp. Index, 
2 pp. Bibliography, and 16 pp. Notes. 30s. 

The temporal ambitions of the Catholic Church have 
been a powerful and disturbing factor in European 
history. The Popes made and unmade kings; they dis- 
posed of empires and even continents. They claimed 
universal dominion and launched armies and armadas 
against their enemies. They sought to exterminate 
heretics by fire and sword; and when open persecution 
was not practicable, they used every artifice of diplomacy 
to increase their power. They employed spies, agents 
provocateurs, even assassins. An impression has gained 
ground that these misdeeds belong to a ruder age and 
that the Church of Rome has mended its ways. We 
thereby deceive ourselves, according to Mr. Manhattan. 
In his latest book he breaks into the polite discussion 
with the fire of an angry prophet. The leopard, he 
assures us, has not changed its spots; indeed, if we look 
at the world picture, we shall see that it has not even 
sheathed its claws. Persecutions and massacres as 
bloody as any in our history books have occurred under 
our very eyes, and we have scarcely noticed because they 
have been played down by the Press under the influence 
of Catholic pressure-groups. 

The most striking evidence that Mr. Manhattan 
adduces is the massacres that occurred in Jugo-Slavia 
after the attempt by Pavelich, a Croat financed by the 
Axis, to form an independent Catholic State. Out of a 
population of 6,700,000, half were Catholic Croats, and 
there were 2,000,000 Orthodox Serbs. The leaders of the 
New Croatia openly avowed their intention to kill part 
of the Serbian population and forcibly convert the rest. 
They kept their word, and by 1944 850,000 Serbs had 
been massacred by the Ustashi, and Archbishop (now 
Cardinal) Stepinac was able to inform the Pope that 
244,000 Orthodox Serbs had been “converted to the 
Church of God.” Allowing for the fact that the country 
was in the throes of civil war, and the issue between 
rivai underground movements tangled, there can be no 
doubt that religious fanaticism fanned the flames. Yet 
a Catholic Bishop has recently denounced Tito as a 
modern Nero because of his “persecution” of the 
Catholic Church. Many liberals in this country were 
disturbed by the arrest of Stepinac, and it may well be 
asked how they came to be so ignorant of the atrocities 
that the Archbishop apparently condoned. Mr. Man- 
hattan supplies a convincing answer. Newspapers and 
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broadcasters arc as sensitive as the film industry to 
organized Catholic opinion, and what is to the discredit 
of the Church seldom captures the headlines. 

Thus there is an effective but unacknowledged censor- 
ship in Protestant countries, parallel with the direct 
control exercised in Catholic countries. For tactical 
reasons Catholics advocate a toleration which they do 
not accept in principle and cease to practise when they 
are no longer a minority. The extent to which even 
dogma can be subordinated to tactics is shown by the 
remarkable incident related by Mr. Manhattan of the 
disciplining of four American Jesuits for teaching that 
“there is no salvation outside the Catholic Church”—a 
doctrine reaffirmed in the first encyclical of Pius LX and 
long regarded as ortnodox. The flexibility of Catholic 
tactics is made possible by the device known as “mental 
reservation,’ which, to Protestants, has always seemed 
a sanctification of duplicity. The Catholic owes his first 
loyalty to Rome, not to the Government of his own 
country, in matters of faith and morals; and although 
that is more defensible than Mr. Manhattan seems to 
think, it is another matter when “faith and morals” are 
extended to cover party politics. But it is doubtful if 
Catholics are always as obedient to the Vatican in 
political matters as the advocates of temporal power 
would like. 

The Church of Rome has suffered heavy losses in 
Communist countries, and naturally it is ready to join 
forces with the enemies of Communism wherever they 
are to be found. Mr. Manhattan interprets the Fatima 
cult as an ideological weapon in a religious crusade 
against Russia. But he is sometimes in danger of over- 
estimating the skill and subtlety of Vatican diplomacy. 
It was remarkably clumsy of the Osservatore Romano to 
publish photographs of the miraculous behaviour of the 
sun at Fatima and then to have to admit that they were 
fakes. Even more inept and astonishing is the manner 
in which Pius XII allowed himself to be personally 
involved in the second astronomical “miracle” on the 
eve of promulgating the dogma of the Assumption. It 
is not often that the Church is caught out on the highest 
level without alibi like a fraudulent medium. 

Mr. Manhattan covers a vast canvas and his facts are 
carefully documented. Some readers, by no means 
unsympathetic, will wish that he had been content to 
allow facts to speak for themselves, instead of dipping 
his brush so freely in the purple. It is certainly true that 
political Catholicism is no friend of liberty and democracy, 
and that in the Chancelleries of the world the interests 
of the Vatican are powerfully represented. But whether 
those Catholic extremists in the United States who have 
advocated a preventive atomic war express the present 
view of the Vatican is a matter of conjecture. The Pope, 
who claims to give infallible guidance on morals, is 
silent on the supreme moral problem of our times. 
Clearly the Church has much to lose by an all-out 
atomic war in western Europe. 

HreetorR HAawton 


MR. HUXLEY AMONG THE DEVILS 


THe Devits of Loupun. By Aldous Huxley. 
& Windus. 376 pp. 18s. 
With a morbid delight Mr. Aldous Huxley returns to the 
France of Louis XIII, the period and the land of his 
Grev Eminence. At the centre of what is not so much a 
novel as a solidly documented piece of historical 
narration is a Catholic priest in the provincial town of 
Loudun, Quite early in his career Urban Grandier had 
decided that continence in the human male was im- 
possible and that the vow of chastity he had taken was 
not binding since it had been made under duress, 
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Hence he felt himself *‘at perfect liberty to lead the well- 
rourded life with any pretty woman who was ready to 
be co-operative.” And although the prudes in the town 
held up their hands in pious disapproval of their 
confessor’s amorous propensities, there were plenty of 
other women, pretty or plain, who were ready and 
eager to co-operate to the limit. After all, Mr. Huxley 
remarks: “Sex mingles easily with religion, and their 
blending has one of those slightly repulsive and yet 
exquisite and poignant flavours which startle the palate 
like a revelation—of what? That, precisely, is the 
question.” 

Precisely or not, that is a question that Mr. Huxley 
doesn’t precisely answer. But he certainly gives an 
extraordinarily vivid and detailed picture of what 
happened when, in an unimportant town at a particular 
moment of history, concupiscence formed a liaison with 
superstition. Grandier’s success among the women of 
Loudun was such as to arouse the fierce hostility of the 
substantial burghers whose wives and daughters were 
among his all-too-willing victims. The town was 
divided into factions for and against the prepotent 
priest, yet for quite a time Grandier managed to hold his 
own. At length he seems to have got tired of the silly 
women who threw themselves into his arms, and he fell 
in love with a devout and highly respectable virgin of 
some thirty years, and married—yes, married—her, 
although he himself was the officiating priest and there 
were no witnesses. 

And ironically enough, it was this comparatively licit 
love that worked his downfall. The prioress, known in 
religion as Jeanne des Anges, of a local convent of 
Ursuline nuns, was so fascinated by the fame of the 
“cassocked Priapus, this goat in a biretta,”’ that she 
invited him to become the spiritual director of herself and 
her nuns, notwithstanding that she had been seeing 
herself in the role of another St. Teresa. Great indeed was 
her disappointment, great her grief mingled with hurt 
pride, when Grandier politely refused; his duties as a 
parish priest, he modestly affirmed, kept him too busy... 

Henceforth Sceur Jeanne was included among the 
priest's enemies, yet at the same time she was obsessed by 
an uncontrolled longing for the embraces of a man whom 
apparently she had never even seen. Like many another 
woman of that superstition-swamped age, she imagined 
that she was the prey of an incubus, and soon she and 
several of her nuns were loudly proclaiming that 
Grandier was paying them nightly visits and had also 
loosed upon them a host of unclean spirits. A profes- 
sional exorcist was called in from a neighbouring parish; 
and so that the public might be properly edified, the 
convent doors were thrown open and the mob poured in 
to see Sceur Jeanne “‘bereaved of sense and reason,” 
rolling on the floor with other frantic women, throwing 
their legs about, howling and shrieking, and uttering the 
most horrible obscenities. That the Ursulines were 
possessed of devils was the universal conclusion, and 
Grandicr was accused of sorcery, put on trial, and 
condemned to death. The pages in which Mr. Huxley 
describes the happenings in the torture-chamber and at 
the stake are sickening in their dreadful detail. 

But even when he had been burnt to the cinders which 
the pious hastened to retrieve as miracle-working 
charms, the demented women continued their con- 
vulsive antics. Not until 1638, four years later, were the 
last of the devils got rid of —and the Jesuit, Jean-Joseph 
Surin, who won the victory, at last became himself 
“possessed” and for twenty years was maltreated as a 
lunatic. Seeur Jeanne, however, got all the notoriety 
that she had so longed for. Once the lasciviously- 
minded devils had been forced to evacuate her body, she 
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was visited by an exceedingly handsome young angel, 
after which St. Joseph came and anointed her with some 
kind of oil which completed her cure. Her chemise 
spotted with the mystic balm was at once venerated as a 
vastly holy relic, and in a scene which is among the most 
loathsome in a book which contains much that is re- 
volting we see it spread over the abdomen of the Queen 
to secure a happy delivery of the future Louis XIV. 

“Do devils exist ? And if so, were they present in the 
bodies of Sur Jeanne and her fellow nuns?” Mr. 
Huxley asks these questions, but gives no altogether 
clear answer. He does say, however, that he can “see 
nothing intrinsically absurd or self-contradictory in the 
notion that there may be non-human spirits, good, bad, 
and indifferent. Nothing compels us to believe that the 
only intelligences in the universe are those connected 
with the bodies of human beings and the lower animals. 
If the evidence for clairvoyance, telepathy, and pre- 
vision is accepted (and it is becoming increasingly 
difficult to reject it), then we must allow that there are 
mental processes which are largely independent of space, 
time and matter.” 

But we may suppose that it was not to demonstrate the 
reasonableness of the belief in diabolical possession that 
Mr. Huxley has plunged so deeply into what he well 
calls the sexuality of the sewer. Possibly it was to 
explore some of that territory that lies “between the 
divine Ground of our being and our everyday con- 
sciousness.” But whatever it was, he has given us one 


of the most fantastic and absorbing chapters in the 
history of modern religious experience. 


ROYSTON 


THE 1953 * ANNUAL” 

THE RATIONALIST ANNUAL 1953. Edited by Frederick 

Watts. Warts. 80 pp. Cloth, Ss.; paper cover, 2s. 6d. 
With crime—especially crimes of violence—so much in 
the public mind at the present time, readers of this 
year’s Annual will most probably turn first to the article 
by Lord Chorley on “The Scientific Study of Criminals.” 
Lord Chorley, who writes with authority on this subject, 
and of course from the Rationalist point of view, be- 
lieves in the educability of most criminals, and that no 
criminal must be given up as hopeless. Punishment 
should therefore be reformatory, and, moreover, ad- 
justed to meet the requirements of individual cases. 
Developing his argument for the scientific approach to 
the problem of crime and its prevention, he deals at 
some length with the research work of Prof. Glueck, of 
Harvard University, who in collaboration with his 
wife investigated the earlier social history of 500 criminals. 
They found mental abnormality one of the most re- 
current factors in these cases, and in their later re- 
searches this mental element has received closer study. 
In more recent investigations they have directed their 
attention to the bearing of family relationships upon 
crime. Where there has been an absence, in boyhood, 
of discipline or supervision by the parents, and of the 
normal parental affection, the young criminal is likely 
to spend most of his life in and out of prison. It 1s 
therefore, says Lord Chorley, “a question of whether 
it is not both kinder to him and better for society to keep 
him under some form of restraint or control from the 
time when he first falls foul of the criminal law.’ But 
while no Rationalist will question the desirability of 
reforming the criminal where this is possible, some may 
feel that the more urgent need at the moment is adequate 
protection of the public against a particularly brutal and 
callous type of criminal, and that the present situation 
can be best dealt with, provisionally at any rate, by 
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making detection more certain and punishment much 
more severe. 

Following Lord Chorley’s contribution is an article 
by M. Winifred Taylor on “Attitudes to Doctrinal 
Teaching in Schools.” She deals with the problem 
created with regard to religious instruction in schools by 
the wide diversity of opinion as to what doctrines are 
essential to belief in the Christian religion. 

Next, by way of variety, comes Mr. Royston Pike's 
delightful interlude, “Down the Lane with Thomas 
Hardy,” followed by another regular contributor, Sir 
Arthur Keith. 

Sir Arthur Keith entitles his article 
tencies of Alfred Russel Wallace,”’ though, in the opinion 
of the writer of this notice, the “inconsistencies that 
chequered the life of an outstanding man” are not 
conclusively established. Wallace was a great biologist 
who shared with Darwin the discovery of Natural 
Selection as the key to the solution of the problems of 
the origin of species. He held the view, however, that 
natural selection could not account for “the higher 
intellectual and spiritual nature of man,” and afterwards 
came to believe in a “spirit world,’ and in Spiritualism 
as providing empirical evidence of it. But where was the 
inconsistency here ? 

It lay, Sir Arthur argues, in Wallace’s emotional and 
prejudiced approach in his study of Spiritualism (he 
wanted to believe in a future life) in contrast with his 
rigorously scientific approach to the problems of biology. 
Further evidence of Wallace’s inconsistencies, it is 
also contended, is to be found in the fact that “he was 
against most things”: he was an anti-vaccinationist, 
anti-militarist and pacifist, and an “extreme Socialist 
in theory who believed in evolution but condemned 
competition—-an essential element of evolution.” But, 
again, the inconsistencies are not clear. For instance, is 
the kind of “competition” the Socialist condemns really 
“an essential element of evolution ?”" 

Sir Arthur Keith’s provocative but none the less 
enjoyable article precedes an excellent’ survey and 
analysis of the causes of “Matrimonial Maladjustment,” 
by D. H. H. Martin, which is followed by * ‘Machines’ 
as Behavioural Models” (an essay on by 
F. H. George, and, as light relief, “James Thomson, 
Journalist,” by Victor E. Neuburg. 

Another interesting contribution, especially for those 
who believe that mankind's loss of faith in religion 
creates the need for something to take its place, is 
“An Alternative to Christianity,” by J. B. Coates. Mr. 
Coates discusses Humanism—and in particular Mr. 
H. J. Blackham’s conception of it-—as a constructive 
alternative to Christianity. 

Finally we have the versatile Avro Manhattan, with 
an article on “The Bewildering Mystery of Mars.” 
We have naturally come to regard Mr. Manhattan as 
solely concerned with exposure of the political intrigues 
of the Catholic Church; but his able discussion of the 
possibility of life on other planets shows him to be 
equally at home in the fields of astronomy and 
astrophysics. 

Altogether an excellent number. F.C. Carrent 


OBITUARY 
ALL who knew Mrs. G. EF. Gorham, widow of Charles T. 
Gorham, a former Secretary of the R.P.A., were im- 
pressed by her kind and gentle energy, and will deeply 
regret to hear of her death at the age of 87. Brought up 
a strict Anglican, she found happiness in Rationalism 
with her husband, with whom she worked untiringly. 


The cremation took place at Golders Green on 
December 12. 


“The Inconsis- 
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Short Notices 


You anp Your Nerves. By H. Guntrip, B.A., B.D. 
Foreword by D. R. Maccalman, M.D., M.R.C.P.E. 
Allen & Unwin. 175 pp., with Appendix on “The 
Meaning of the Unconscious Mind,” Glossary of 
psychological terms, and Bibliography. 8s. 6d. 

This book is described as “A Simple Account of the 

Nature, Causes, and Treatment of Nervous Illness’ and 

has been expanded from a series of ten broadcast talks 

in the B.B.C. Light Programme. Mr. Guntrip, it appears, 
is a clergyman who works in the Department of 

Psychiatry at Leeds University. The general approach 

taken in his book is Freudian, although it appears from 

the Appendix that the author has been influenced by the 
theories of Fairbairn and Melanie Klein. 

However, You and Your Nerves has not been written 
with any intention of expounding psychoanalytic theory 

what it sets out to do is to give the sufferer from 

neurotic illness some understanding of his condition. 
Neurosis differs from other forms of sickness in the 
respect that understanding is essential to cure, and, 
although sheer intellectual comprehension will not, in 
itself, effect a complete cure, it is at any rate a beginning. 
This book, judged from the therapeutic standpoint, ts 
really excellent. Without becoming too incomprehen- 
sible, it goes far in giving the reader the knowledge he 
requires, and unlike most other books of a similar 
nature (and there are many) it does riot make the mistake 
of giving advice which, however excellent, the sufferer 
is unable to follow. In Mr. Guntrip’s book he will not 
be told to reiax, not to worry, to become sociable, to use 
his will-power, and so on (if he were capable of doing 
any of these things, he would not be sick). In short, the 
book is worthy of the highest praise. 

The Rationalist who its concerned by Mr. Guntrip’s 
religious outlook need not worry. The approach, 
although God and religion are mentioned, is quite 
orthodox psychiatry. 


Goop ENGLIsH: How to Write It. By G. H. Vallins. 
Andre Deutsch Lid. 214 pp., including 4 pp. Index. 
15s. 


This enlarged and revised edition of a book first pub- 
lished in 1951 by Pan Books is now issued by its present 
publishers as the first volume of their Language Library 
series. 

The author begins by reminding us that there is no 
such thing as “standard English” in the sense that there 
is a standard French, controlled by L’Académie 
frangaise. This does not mean that nothing is standard- 
ized—that there are no “rules.” There is, in fact, as 
Mr. Vallins of course acknowledges, a generally accepted 
standard of good English established by custom or usage, 
but there is nothing permanent or sacrosanct about it. 
Constructions in language which in one generation 
are considered to be wrong may by the next generation 
be judged to be right. 

There are, however, certain basic principles of sentence- 
construction and other conventions of modern English 
usage which “are for a reasonable period reasonably 
firm."’ Mr. Vallins outlines these principles in chapters 
dealing fully with the essential agreements and rela- 
tionships, the pattern of the sentence, punctuation, 
jargon, cliché, and figure, letter-writing, and “the 
bugbear of spelling.” 

In order to inculcate in his readers a sense of good 
English Mr. Vallins has adopted the valuable method of 
giving examples of bad English, not created by himself 
for purposes of demonstration, but quoted from well- 
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known newspapers and periodicals. In addition the 
student is presented with sentences or passages for his 
own judgment or criticism which can be checked by the 
author’s comments on these at the end of the book. 
Interesting and stimulating, as well as informative, this 
“grammar” with a difference should prove very helpful 
to the would-be writer of good English. 


PSYCHOANALYSIS: EVOLUTION AND DEVELOPMENT. By 
Clara Thompson, M.D. Allen & Unwin. 264 pp., 
including 5 pp. Bibliography and 4 pp. Index. 18s. 

Nearly seventy years have passed since Freud began his 
life work—the development of Psychoanalysis. During 
that time the theory has been modified by Freud himself 
as well as by Jung, Adler, Rank, Ferenczi, Reich, and 
others less well known. The serious student seeking 
orientation in the field thus finds himself in a state of 
confusion, for each authority peddles his own wares and 
tends to decry his rivals. Dr. Thompson’s book has 
grown out of a series of lectures on Psychoanalysis 
given in Washington and New York. She presents in a 
clear and organized way a historical survey and exposition 
of both the theory and therapy developed by the various 
schools. This book will provide a useful guide for the 
bewildered, food for the thoughtful, and a challenge to 
the converted. 


THe PLaAin View, November 1. Edited by H. J. 
Blackham. Published for the Ethical Union Inc. by 
Watts. Special Number. 2s. 14d. post free. 

The November issue of this always readable little 

quarterly is a special and enlarged number devoted to 

an account of the First International Congress on 

Humanism and Ethical Culture, held at Amsterdam 

August 21-26, 1952. It includes a selection of the papers 

read at the Congress and Julian Huxley's presidential 

address, in which he outlines the basic principles of 

Humanism upon which the new “religion” he thinks the 

world needs must be founded. There is also a summary 

of the discussion of the papers and of the resolutions 
adopted by the Congress. 


A SELECTED BIBLIOGRAPHY OF LITERATURE RELATING 
TO Nursery RerormM. Compiled by G. 
Handley-Taylor. True Aim. 8 pp. and cover. Is. 

The author declares that of two hundred traditional 

nursery rhymes half “personify all that is glorious and 

ideal for a child.” If we are to judge from the frontis- 
piece, this includes the marriage service of the Anglican 

Church. The other hundred are given over to murder, 

violence, cannibalism, dishonesty, scorning prayer, 

racial discrimination, alluding to marriage as a form of 
death, and supreme selfishness. Peter Parley, the 

American, “nearly succeeded in banishing the nursery 

rhyme and the fairy-tale from the more expensive 

nurseries,’ but not from mine. 


ERITREA ON THE Eve. By E. Sylvia Pankhurst. New 
Times & Ethiopia News. 72 pp., Frontispiece, 28 plates 
and 3 maps. 7s. 6d. 

After sixty years of Italian rule and ten years of British, 

Eritrea is to be re-united with Ethiopia. The Italians 

reduced the people to lamentable poverty but built 

magnificent buildings and roads. The British have sold 
most of the buildings for demolition. The former acted 
perhaps through megalomania; the latter through 

**muddleomania,”’ or worse. Three-quarters of a century 

of the European has bred little kindly feeling towards 

them among the Eritreans. 
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Correspondence 


Is Immortality Desirable ? 


In the November issue of the Guide J. A. Graham 
criticizes the suggestion that immortality is not to be 
desired: “The whole matter resolves itself into a question 
of whether it is or is not desirable for the individual to 
have a second chance,”’ and “the majority of people 
desire a future life,” he writes. 

The question arises, What is meant by a future life? 
Immortality and a “second chance” can hardly mean 
the same thing. Unless our capacity for self-deception is 
unlimited, any realistic viewpoint will probably seem 
“profoundly unsatisfying.”’ It is the unattainable or what 
we lack that always seems desirable, and the desirability 
or otherwise of a problematical immortality will naturally 
depend upon personal predilections and ambitions and 
the general philosophical attitude to life. 

But how can a “second chance” come about when 
we know that the body perishes at death, and our 
individuality—our personality—is predetermined by the 
factors of heredity, circumstance, and environment? 
Surely this fact rules out the possibility of any return 
of the individual to this life. Memory functions through 
the physical brain: of what value would be a second 
chance without any recollection of our first attempt? 

Perhaps most people imagine immortality vaguely as 
a continuation of life in some other unspecified sphere; 
which, being an entirely new way of life and different, 
must have its special appeal to believers in such a future. 
On the other hand, if a future life implies reincarnation, 
with successive reappearances on earth, contending per- 
petually with all the age-old unconquerable conflicts 
inherent throughout the universe and in mankind; and 
coupled with the fact that we could not return as our 
familiar selves, but, bearing in mind the heredity factor, 
we might become an adulterated composite resulting in, 
say, an embryo British thug, a half-caste bandit, or even 
worse (genius being rare); then such a prospect presents 
extinction, by contrast, as a providential escape. 

Facing up to the prospect of final extinction at death, 
and not admitting a “defeatist mentality,” need this be 
a devastating thought? On the contrary, as we should 
be totally unaware of our condition, extinction seems 
synonymous with a long, long, deep, delicious, dreamless 
sleep. Death being the one inescapable fact of life, if we 
could banish our primitive and morbid fears we could 
contemplate the inevitable calmly. After all, to each of 
us everything is what we think it is. 

Tickenham Hill, Somerset. MARGARET M. WAIN 


WE know we shall die and the body on which all feeling 
and expression depends will disintegrate. The belief in 
immortality is usually but a vague notion that somehow 
or other the believer will be able to feel, think, talk, etc., 
without the organs which now enable these functions 


to be accomplished. It is suspiciously like pure fancy. 

Without some adequate knowledge of the form personal 
immortality would take, the question “Is immortality 
desirable?” is, 1 submit, unreal, since any answer given 
would be determined mainly by the varying assumed 
forms and conditions with which each individual would 
clothe his or her idea of immortality. 

Radlett, Herts. V. H. HAWKES 
IN the November issue of the Guide Mr. Graham asks: 
“How many of us .. . if given the option would elect 
for final extinction at death in preference to living again” 
That would be an acid test.” 


I agree with Mr. Graham that if it were possible for 
men to be given the option of a future life or utter 
extinction they would prefer a future life. And as they 
have no knowledge of any other life but the present one, 
they would visualize some repetition or extension of the 
present life, which would be welcomed if possible, as 
it would give them an opportunity of avoiding past 
errors. 

It is not quite correct, however, to use the words 
“final extinction,” as there is no extinction. The human 
race continues, and we live again in our descendants. 
That is probably the cause and foundation of belief in 
a future life. F. TREACHER 

West Bridgford, Nottingham. 


J. A. GRAHAM evidently considers the desirability of 
immortality a proof of its existence, despite the fact that 
the world’s desire for peace has not brought it forth. 
In my opinion it cannot be decided until the mind- 
matter controversy has been settled. Physical resurrec- 
tion is, | think, impossible, but no Rationalist can deny 
the possibility of some sort of survival. 
Swansea. H. J. CHAPMAN 


From Magic to Modern Medicine 


IN reply to Miss Loat’s specious arguments against 
smallpox vaccination, may I briefly put the following 
facts before Guide readers, which, taken together, make 
an overwhelmingly strong case for vaccination :— 

1. Mortality from smallpox is much less now than 
in pre-vaccination times. 

2. The greatest decrease in mortality is among 
young children, the most heavily vaccinated section 
of the community. 

3. In countries with much vaccination and re- 
vaccination there is little smallpox. 

4. Where smallpox prevails, it attacks a much 
higher percentage of the unvaccinated than of the 
vaccinated, especially where the vaccinations have been 
recently performed. 

5. The fatality rate among smallpox cases is much 
greater, age for age, among the unvaccinated than 
among the vaccinated, the latter generally having a 
very mild form of the disease. 

6. The degree of immunity conferred corresponds to 
the thoroughness with which the vaccination is done. 

7. The degree of immunity decreases with time. 

8. Improved sanitation social conditions, 
although beneficial in themselves, cannot account for 
these facts. Smallpox, because of its method of 
spread, is not nearly so closely connected with sani- 
tary and hygienic progress as plague, cholera, typhoid, 
and typhus. 

9. Public health measures, such as isolation of 
patient and contacts, and disinfection of fomites, are 
no substitute for vaccination, 

10. Complications of vaccination are extremely 
rare and can very largely be avoided. The incidence 
of the most serious—although very rare—complica- 
tion, encephalomyelitis, can be very considerably 
diminished by doing all first vaccinations in infancy. 
Miss Loat has very carefully selected her statistics 

relating to typhoid vaccination to suit her own case. 
For instance, she does not tell us that there were well 
over 500,000 troops engaged in the South African 
campaign; that the mortality from typhoid in that war 
was twice as high among the unvaccinated as among the 
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vaccinated; that the vaccine was later improved and the 
anti-paratyphoid components were not added until 
1916; that by the end of 1915 90 per cent of the troops 
were immunized with a tremendous reduction of enteric 
fever as compared with the Boer War; that where bad 
sanitation caused a rise in diarrhoea and dysentery 
there was no accompanying rise in enteric fever; that it 
is not surprising that the cases of enteric fever in the last 
war were inoculated, since every serviceman likely to 
come into contact with bad sanitary conditions, etc., 
was so inoculated, 

Finally, Miss Loat seems to suffer from the delusion 
that vaccination should always prevent a person from 
acquiring the disease, even in a mild form. The medical 
profession's belief that vaccination on a large scale can 
lower the incidence and mortality rate of a disease is 
largely based on a comparison of incidence and mortality 
in vaccinated and unvaccinated persons; there is strong 
backing for artificial immunization from experimental 
work both on men and animals, The anti-vaccinationists 
do the community a grave disservice by their persistent, 
ridiculous claims, which betray a marked blindness to 
the most relevant statistics—1.e., those showing incidence, 
etc., in vaccinated and unvaccinated. 

The last war has amply confirmed our reasoned 
belief in vaccination as a method of combating disease, 


a method which, to strike a sombre note, would be of 


vital importance in defence against germ warfare. 
Bedford. D. H. R. Cook 


“The Marriage Fiasco” 


ON a mere point of information, surely your contributor 
Mr. W. Nightingale Brown ts not correct in saying that 
George Eliot and George Henry Lewes deliberately 
avoided legal marriage. It is true that they refused to be 
kept apart by convention, but IT think it is fairly certain 
that they would willingly have married if Lewes’s wife 
had released him. 

This is a minor ship, but in general | am in sympathy 
with Mr. Brown's plea for less marriage and more 
divorce—it amounts to a plea for more common sense 
and that, alas, is a rare commodity! In these days of 
controlled parenthood our young people seem as eaget 
as ever to rush right into irrevocable legal commitments ; 
hence the number of wrecked marriages. A reasonably 
long and thorough trial would prevent many marriages 
from ever taking place, and those that did take place 
after such a trial would stand a far better chance of 
lasting success. Like so many human_ institutions, 
marriage as it stands is in need of revision and adaptation 
to modern ends. Nothing is finer than life-long mono- 
gamous marriage between kindred spirits, but for many 
such a lofty ideal is unattainable, and even for the few 
perhaps a trial is to be recommended so as to give the 
ultimate marriage every chance of success. 


Glamorgan. EVELYN BELCHAMBERS 


Science and Human Progress 


Over the years I have found a certain relaxation or mental 
calisthenics in The Literary Guide. Undeterred by the 
threat of atom bombs or other malevolence, | would, 
however, suggest that Rationalists should realize that the 
prerogative of power over human destiny through an 
expansion of scientific Knowledge (things known) is 
altogether overwhelming; that science has outspanned 
the academic and professional politicians because 
science applied to the sociology of human relations ts 
slowly eliminating the lone sequence of obscuration 

is indeed transforming not only the face of the earth but 
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is changing the thoughts of men. Science is unfolding 
the prospects of an endless panorama of increasing 
knowledge (things known) which eventually will provide 
us with a never-ending series of new, useful, and practical 
amendments to our social and economic life. Life under 
science is no longer a thing of peradventure and political 
or economic enigma, a thing of metaphysical conun- 
drums, ever demanding argument and hopeless con- 
troversy, for truth also, under science, is less and less 
debatable. EDWIN CLOUSTON 
Melbourne, Australia. 


**The Supernormal and the Rationalist’’ 


THe concluding sentence of H. D. Howard's letter in the 
November issue of the Guide—-‘Something is the cause 
and begetter of this multitudinous assembly of forms, 
and why should it not be mind solidifying into matter? 

Suggests a more enlightened way of studying the 
physical universe, and one that makes many problems 
more comprehensible. 

There is a vast, ever-growing volume of actual demon- 
strations to support the theory of “mind solidifying into 
matter,” which | most strongly urge Rationalists to 
study. As I am endeavouring to be brief, may I remind 
all seekers after truth and knowledge of Nandor Fodor's 
Encyclopedia of Psychic Science, which will introduce 
the reader briefly to most of the various phenomena 
which have already been demonstrated, and the vast 
library of books dealing with the subject? May I also 
add that 1, personally, have witnessed and experienced 
a number of various types of psychic phenomena and 
found them mentally stimulating? 

This subject is closely bound up with the theme of 
the letter from J. A. Graham, “Is Immortality 
Desirable?’ To those who tind genuine delight in the 
search for knowledge, the thought of obliteration must 
indeed seem senseless and futile. An unquenchable 
thirst for truth will lead them to something far more 
exhilarating than final extinction at death, or even rest 
everlasting. DororHy PrTers 

S. Crovdon, Surrey. 


Rationalism and Reality 


SmitH’s latest letter reminds me that 
Rationalists ought to argue very patiently about the 
evidence of the creed, unless they want it to be included 


Mr. Howeit 


in “Just Faney.”” I think that Mr. Smith is obstinately 
refusing to believe the brain is as much a sense-organ as 
the eye, and that its thankless task is to receive, collect, 
and organize sensations for the nerves of special senses. 
The whole show seems to be electric, as nerve impulses 
are. “Is an undiscovered star real’? asks Mr. Smith. 
No it is not until it has been assumed to be possibly real 
L.e., 1 may be hypothetical, and has been assumed to be 
so on the evidence of somebody's senses and brain. 
Hullbridge-on-Crouch, Essex. O. PARKER 


CONWAY DISCUSSION CIRCLE. South Place Ethical Society. 
Conway Hall, Red Lion Square, W.C.1. Weekly discussions in the 
Library on Tuesday evenings at 7 p.m. Admission Free. Collection 
Jan. 6--Royston Pike: “Thomas Hardy: The Man and His Books.” 
Jan. 13--Lancelot L. Whyte: “A Scientific View of the Creative 
Imagination.” Jan 20 Guilfovle Williams, B.Sc.: “The Problem 
of Mental Healing.” Jan. 27 Hector Hawton: “The Crisis of 
Modern Philosophy.” 


MANCHESTER HUMANIST FELLOWSHIP. Library, Cross 
Street Chapel, Manchester. Saturdays at 3 p.m. Jan. 10—-F. A, 
Ridley: “Free Thought and the Social Revolution of Our Time.” 
Jan. 24—F. J. Corina) “Whither Freedom 
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Remainder Lists, and also from the many ex-Library books 
sent to Messrs. Watts for sale. Every endeavour will be 
made to make your Surprise Parcel a REAL BARGAIN, 
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have on your shelves. You can always give away a 
duplicate copy, and this is the time of year for gifts. 
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Recommended Books 


THE FEAST OF UNREASON 
by Hector HAWTON 
A critical exposition of the various irrationalist philosophies 
now in vogue. 
15s. net (7d.) 


CATHOLIC IMPERIALISM AND 
WORLD FREEDOM 


by Avro MANHATTAN 
An exposure of the most imperialistic master-plan of the 


century. 
30s. net (8d.) 


HOW TO PSYCHO-ANALYSE 
YOURSELF 

by JosePH RALPH 

How to analyse dreams and significant waking attitudes. 


8s. 6d. net (Sd.) 


PROBLEMS OF LIFE An Evaluation 
of Modern Biological Thought 
by L. vON BERTALANFFY 


“An outstanding contribution to understanding of the 
principles and potentialities of life.”"—TRUTH 


25s. net (8d.) 
HOW TO READ HISTORY 


by ARCHIBALD ROBERTSON 


“Mr. Robertson offers some useful pointers to further study 
into the genesis of many of our present-day problems. 
—OXFORD MAIL 


18s. net (7d.) 


WOMEN An Analytical Study 


by RICHARD CURLE 


laughter.”.—-TIMES LITERARY SUPPLEME 


Cheap edition, cloth, (7d.) 
THOU ART PETER History of 


Roman Catholic Doctrine and Practice 

by A. D. HoweLtt SMITH 

“So painstaking, so learned, so palpably sincere."—TRUTH 
21s. net (Is. 1d.) 


THE LIFE AND LETTERS OF 
ROBERT G. INGERSOLL 


Edited by his granddaughter, Eva _ Ingersoll 
Wakefield. English Editor: Royston Pike 


“I can recommend the book for its picture of a happy’ 


fatnily, but still more, of course, for its picture of America 
in the 1880's..'"—DANIEL GEORGE, IN A B.B.C. TALK 


Cloth, 21s. net (9d,) 


THE POPES AND THEIR CHURCH 


by JosepH MCCABE 


A new edition of this account of the origin and development 
of the Papacy. 


Paper cover, Is. net (2d.) 


FAITHS OF MANY LANDS 
by ROYSTON PIKE 
Designed to awaken in children an intelligent interest in the 
religions of the world. 
Illus., 6s. net (4d.) 


AN AUTOBIOGRAPHY 


by Sir ARTHUR KEITH 
The autobiography of one of the greatest anthropologists 


of our day. 6 plates; 25s. net (Is. Id.) 
MAN ANSWERS DEATH 


by Cortiss LAMONT 


An anthology of over three hundred and fifty poems which 
every Rationalist should possess. 
15s. net (8d.) 


PHILOSOPHY FOR PLEASURE 


by Hector HAWTON 


“Here is a short history of philosophy, | thoroughly enter- 
taining without ever ceasing to be serious. 
—PROPF. L. J. RUSSELL 
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